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John Greenman 


On Sept. 25 th , Dr. Elizabeth Weiss told me about Dr. Jill Seaman and her project 
in Sudan. Since then, Eve been in touch with her and Dr. Gretchen Stone who’s 
worked with Jill in Sudan, and my wife Katie and I have watched slides that Dr Weiss 
and her husband. Anesthesiologist David Clement, took when they worked with Jill 
for a month. 

So...now (Sunday 10/22/06)...I’m getting inoculations for 
-Rabies (a series of 3, pre exposure shots just in case, since there are rabid bats 
in the area I’ll be going to). 

-Hepatitis A & B 
-Polio Booster 
-Malaria profilaxis 
-Typhoid 
-Yellow Fever 
and 

-Meningicoccol Meningitis 

Jill is currently on her way to Fangak, South Sudan and will get in touch about 
conditions, plans, etc. 

Fm reading up on the Nuer people. Fangak is in the Nuer region on the Balir el 
Zeraf river (the locals call it the Po River). It’s a tributary of the White Nile. Fangak 
looks to be about 50km south of the White Nile and about 60 km east, since the White 
Nile curves east on it’s way north to Egypt. 

So what’s this all about!?? 

What’s driving me to spend time, money, (and maybe health)? And to impose on 
Katie’s good will and security? (not to mention concern of everyone who knows me 
and has heard of Sudan)? 

It’s not completely clear to me... there are several driving factors. 

I know ever since I first heard about it in the ‘60s that I’ve wanted to be in the 
Peace Corps. (Having read the “Ugly American” I know he was a good man doing 
needed work overseas) 

I’ve followed the work of MSF (Doctors Without Borders) for a few years and 
been amazed at and curious about what makes people go so far our of their way 
sometimes, at great sacrifice, to help where help is needed. 

So now maybe I’ll find out. 

My experience visiting or working in Guatemala, Russia, China and Nicaragua 
has prepared me for poverty of a certain level, but I understand that the poverty of 
Sudan (<& it’s connected health, education, etc. problems) is much more severe. 

Katie says I’m testing myself, now that I can. I’m free of 9-5 work. We’re in 
good financial shape. 

I know she’s right...but I’m also going with a flow to see where it takes me. I’ve 
started down a path I’ve never seen before. 















I’ve bought 2 nd hand shirts and pants (cotton, light weight), a solar battery 
charger, an LED headlight, SPF 50 sun screen tubes, DEET repellant... 

When I get to Nairobi I’ll probably take possession of a solar powered refrigera¬ 
tor kit that Jill’s bought for her Fangak clinic. It’s going to be interesting getting north 
to “Loki”. (Lokichoggio is the small town near the Kenya-Sudan border, that’s been 
taken over by NGO’s and the U.N. who use it as a staging airport for supplying aid to 
Southern Sudan). 


10/30 

Jill made it to Fangak. Slippery landing and when it started raining again, the 
pilot quickly left as soon as the supplies were unloaded. 

Set up at the clinic is austere, COSV (the Italian NGO that has been working in 
Fangak) isn’t back yet and may not return for a while. Apparently COSV left because 
of greater security concerns. 

I bought my air tickets! I leave on 11/11. 

Reading “Nuer Dilemmas”...very methodical, scholarly and dry. About to start 
“Emma’s War” and will buy “Acts of Faith” tomorrow. 


11/10 

Last minute communications! Jill has a satellite phone (Thuraya) and a sat 
connection for the internet so she can email. I’m waiting to hear back if the 12V lights 
she wants me to buy are screw in or “lance” type. I can get sockets to match what I 
buy but it would be better to match what she already has...so, I wait. We’ll buy them 
on the way to Portland tomorrow. 


Last night, Katie’s singing group. Voices for Peace, called and sang a beautifully 
harmonized “Go in Peace” -type song for me. I couldn’t hear the words but I could 
feel the sentiment and it took my breath away! 


11/12 

Landed in Nairobi, Kenya after dark, after passing over and seeing Avignon, 
Sardinia, Sicily, Malta (2 islands and one long runway) Sahara Desert - long straight 
lines scratched in the sand (roads?) go from settlement to settlement and straight out 
to what look like empty corrals. Many crop circles - some green. Over the Libyan 
Desert - NO signs of life! Complete barrenness but fascinating outcroppings of hills 
and mountains - suddenly alone and in groups. Sunset made their shadows stretch for 
miles on the flat sand! 


11/13 

Got a car and driver for the day. Paid him $80 and lunch because he was VERY 
helpful finding the SRRC for travel permit to Sudan, COSV for Jill's and staffs back 
pay, and for all the shopping. 


11/14 (Tuesday) 

Last night’s call from Jill (using SW radio rules: “over”, because of the sat 
delay)...I will stay til Wednesday and fly to Loki then. So! A day in Nairobi!! I ask 
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Helga (host along with husband Ansgar at the Westlands Guesthouse) about the 
arboretum. She says it's a nice wood area, a sanctuary in the city and worth visiting. 
She gave me a map and directions. 

At the arboretum I took a path uphill, unmarked and muddy, and eventually 
came to a large open area with many children playing. I passed a woman sitting on a 
blanket, head bowed, talking into her lap “And thank you for...” I passed a man 
kneeling on a prayer rug, head touching the ground, facing NE, must’ve been Muslim. 
1 passed men sitting on park benches, bowed in prayer. 

1/2 hour scrubbing the mud off my running shoes, .and 1 bottle of Tusker 
Kenyan beer and here I am, lying on my bed, listening to the traffic on the nearby 
highway, “Waiyaki Way” - wondering what tomorrow will bring. 

I drink only the bottled water and clean my teeth with it also. It’s hard to 
remember not to rinse off my toothbrush with the tap water - so I need to wash my 
toothbrush with soap just to be safe. I REALLY don’t want stomach problems!! 

I asked Jill this morning if she knew “Acts of Faith” and whether it might cause 
problems if I bring it in. It’s a very realistic novel about the aid community, NGO’s 
and UN in East Africa and especially Southern Sudan. She said no problem, but I’m 
thinking I’m the problem!! I’m reluctant to read the apparent truths about what 
motivates people to do aid work. I’m afraid 1 might find that MY reasons are seen as 
naive, simplistic, delusional or even counter-constructive (because I could use my 
money and time more productively and constructively) 

But 1 see my commitment as being nothing more than taking advantage of an 
opportunity to get to know myself a little better. I’ve often admired those who give 
time to difficult aid work and wondered if I could, physically, emotionally, etc. 

Now it’s time to find out. 

11/15 (Wednesday) 

Jill called at 10:30. There’s a chance that the refrigerator will clear customs and 
be ready to transport on Fri. so it’s Loki today! 

After taking out some more ATM money, buying 100 sheets of “certificate” 
paper -...finding 20 sheet screws with nuts, finding the exporter/importer who has 3 
boxes of medicines and equipment (and 1 box that needs to be kept cool! 

(surprise!)..it’s off to Loki on a twin engine Cessna 1900C only 90Kg overweight!!! 

Here I am in my room, under a fluorescent light...2 beds, bed nets, a fan that I 
REALLY want to use but 1 have to start acclimating! It's not hot now, after a heavy 
downpour, just humid and about 85F. The rain made all the dirt paths into mud rivers, 
but by dawn they should be pretty dry. 

I’m in the UN compound, which has a tennis court, a mess hall, TV rooms, 2 
bars, and each NGO has rooms scattered over the grounds. The bathroom has a choice 
of seats or holes in the ground. I’ll use the hole...acclimation!! 

So... Thursday is shopping for some lumber, lemons, soap, tea...and Friday if 

all goes well l angakl 






11/16 (Thursday) 

at “Loki”, spelled Lokichogio and Lokichokio on various signs. 

Yesterday (Wednesday) shortly after arrival, Abdi and I went to a hardware 
supply shop. I stood by the truck, watching 2 of my bags (the rest are already stored 
with Turbin Aviation, which will take me to Fangak.) While I stood, with locals 
walking by, a tiny little boy came right up to me, smiling broadly, and said “Hallo!” 
which led to my “hello” which led to his “Hallo! Am hongree!” He looked well fed so 
I smiled and turned away. He stayed with me for several minutes, not willing to cut 
bait...but finally he walked off. A minute later, from down the street, I heard, “Hallo!” 




11/17 (Friday) 

Well...things are still in flux. We (Abdi and I) shopped but we still don’t know 
when I’ll be going. I may have to stay til next week if the refrigerator is still not 
cleared. Frustrating! But it would be VERY expensive to have 2 flights instead of 
one...so sending me with cargo and THEN the refrigerator won't happen. 

Today, while shopping at one of the larger stores (hardware and “sundries”) ... 
just a large wire fronted room with an access door...a small boy walked by holding a 
man’s hand. The boy had pants on but also a heavy winter coat, all buttoned up!! It’s 
cool today! Cloudy and about 90F!! 

From “Acts of Faith” p. 271 

“Relief work - what a bland phrase, as if it were merely another form of labor. 
But it wasn’t. It reaffirmed the human bond. It was the marshalling of resources to 
organize compassion into effective action, for without action, compassion degenerated 
into a useless pity.” 


Through the years, 1 feel my compassion has really just been a useless pity. 


Sure we give $ to causes and that leads to good deeds. But there’s a disconnect, a 
hands-off impersonality about it. 

Going and doing, I hope, will help pursue service in the years ahead. We’ll see! 




11/19 (Sunday) 

Shopping done! 

Plane loading done! 

I've been told to come to the COSV office at 7 am tomorrow - plane leaves at 8 
am. 

Andrea from COSV say’s he’s sure it will be about 120F in Fangak. This will be 
my greatest hurdle to adapt to. I thought it was going to be hot and dry here in Loki 
but it rained again last night and I doubt it got hotter than 80F today...so much for 
adapting!! 

If there are rivers of mud to walk through in Fangak, however, I’m ready for 
them!! 
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NOTH: Once in Fangak I used Jill’s email system to send periodic “updates” to 
family and friends. 

Fangak update #1 

Monday, November 20, 2006 

First of all! The people I’ve met so far have been wonderful... very happy that 
I’ve come and glad I’m helping Dr. Jill. 

Second: Dr. Jill is one of the hardest working, most dedicated people I’ve ever 
met. (learn more about her at sudantbproject.org) 

After 3 days in Nairobi I flew to Lokichokio (also Lokichoggio or Lokichogio) 
on the northern border of Kenya, beside Sudan. 

Jill was waiting for a solar refrigerator to clear customs in Nairobi so 1 could lly 
in with it. It STILL hasn’t cleared. So on Saturday, Jill decided to fly me in with all 
the other boxes of supplies she’d ordered and we'd just have to forget about the 
refrigerator for now. 

The flight over vast stretches of desolate-looking, flatland took about 1 1/2 
hours. We flew over Fangak and the river at about 150 feet and before we landed, the 
pilot took a run down the small strip to make sure it was in good shape and that there 
were no goats or people on it. Two plane carcasses remind fliers that this is a short, 
difficult strip. 


Jill and a large group of Fangak residents were there to say hello and to help 
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carry the dozens of boxes and bags to a canoe and a rowboat, for the trip across this 
tributary of the Nile that flows right by Fangak. 










Now, after a night under the stars inside my bug tent, under 2 blankets (got 
down to about 50), I’m starting to find my way around and to learn people’s names. 

Jill has several people who work with her...male nurses she gives classes to so they'll 
be able to take over clinic functions in the area, and women who help with cooking, 
fetching water from a bore hole well about 500 yards away, and cleaning. 

So far, I’ve cut and placed heavy plastic sheeting on a latrine door and cut a 
latrine platfonn so it will fit around the vent pipe near the hole. 

I've set up and run Jill’s new printer and had a tour of most of Fangak, an old 
British garrison town with vestiges of the colonial times still standing (the old prison 
and administration buildings are near our compound). 

In an hour or two I’ll be helping to pass out plastic buckets and blankets to the 
TB patients. Jill said that “Tall Peter” will help me to make sure that only those whose 
charts are up to date (that their treatment is current) get the supplies. 



The African night sky is VERY dramatic, with no distracting lights to dim the 
stars. And the sounds at night are something to get used to..lots of drumming and 
singing and animal noises. I have to wear my earplugs to get to sleep. 
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This is a mind-bending experience and I hope I’m up to staying til February. It 
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Plastic platform over pit toilet 


Jill’s put together a wish 
list for me: 

Probably the most 
important thing will be to 
organize and account for the 
med stock. It’s all in boxes in a 
storeroom and today, with the 
help of Peter Pok, who went to 
four years of school and knows 
a little English, we'll start to 
organize the room. 

First job today: set up a 
water container so we can wash 
our hands right here and not 
have to carry water to wash. 
The container, a 2 gallon 
Coleman cube with a spigot, is 
now hanging from a nearby 
tree, waiting to be filled with 
clean water (a woman carries 
water in every morning for 
drinking and cooking). 


Second job: With Peter, 

we cleaned out the packing peanuts from 4 boxes of supplies as an initial “thrust” into 
the storage room. There are about 40 more boxes and once the packing material is 
cleared, we can start sorting and accounting. 


can get quite hot during the day (yesterday I think it only reached about 90, but I’ve 
been told it could get to 125!!) I’ve had no experience with that kind of heat except lot 
(possibly) short visits to saunas. 

I’ll try to make these updates short and infrequent. That’s all for now. 



Third job: The TB program has two storage rooms full of bags of wheat, other 
grains and milk powder. Yesterday we measured and cut plastic for the floors. Today, 
with women doing a lot of the heavy lifting, about 20 people moved sacks out of the 
way so I could spray the Boor with insecticide and lay down sections of the plastic, one 
fourth of the room at a time. We’ll do the second room tomorrow (or later). 


Fangak Update #2 
November 23, 2006 

Evening and night sounds...drums & chanting (it’s either the Catholics oi Ihc 
Presbyterians), cows and bulls complaining, dogs howling, cicadas, birds sell Imp 
down. 

Morning sounds... (before dawn) a bull walked through our compound, dliln l 
disturb anything, just walked through...mourning doves, cocks crowing, dogs p» King 
excited about something (they work off each other) 

It starts getting lighter around 6:30 and the sun came up at about 7 lull i! • 
COOL, can’t be over 70 right now at 7:45. 


There are four Catholic priests here from the Italian Comboni Order. One of 

H thcm is suffering from kidney stones and Jill is trying to treat him so he doesn’t have 
to be taken to a hospital. 




The eldest, Father Antonio, has been in Sudan for about 30 years and as he 
contemplates retirement, he’s thinking of all the things he’s learned from the Nuer 
people who live in this region of Southern Sudan. He thinks someone should collect 
people’s stories so others could learn from them too. One thing he learned is that 
when a woman marries, she joins the man’s family and the man’s mother becomes her 
mother. The relationship is very much “mother-daughter”, unlike, Father Antonio 
says, in Italy and other western countries, where the daughter-in-law and mother-in- 
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Father Antonio - baptizing 91 new Catholics 

law relationship is often not very friendly. 

Now it’s hot and I have to lie down for a while. 

Another day brings the runs. This was expected and we’ll see how it progresses. 
Jill says not to take the Imodium generic just yet...but drink lots of water and rest. So 
I’ve worked just a half hour with Peter and now will lie down. 

Jill has SO MUCH to do that only she can do...teach classes to the national 
nursing staff...handle all the pediatric and OB and a thousand other complaints 
(people will sit outside her tukul once she’s up and just wait to have a few words with 
her...probably trying to beat the crush at the hostpital)...she keeps track ot all the 
drugs and food supplies for the programs that treat TB and kala azar as well as the 
hospital. Kala azar is a disease she’s been treating for years and on which she’s an 
authority ...for more info, check out her web site. 

I’m hoping I can take over some of the in and out tracking of supplies and 
drugs... we’ll see. 


Fangak Update #3 
Nov. 24 th 

Jill just told me an interesting thing (well, she’s constantly telling me interesting 
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things, but this was especially so). She’s concerned about how I’m feeling (I’ve been 
dragging a little in the wake of the runs and small head cold). She said, “You know, 
coming to work here is about the hardest thing you can do, with the exception of being 
in a war.” She mentioned being far from home, eating different foods, dealing with the 
heat and dust, not knowing the language or the people. 

She said that when she arrived here about 3-4 weeks ago it was a disaster 
because the medicines weren’t where they should have been and things had been 
taken. She had to get people to work on making the tukuls habitable, getting toilets 
constructed for us and the hospital and doing everything else needed to ensure smooth 
operation of not only the hospital but a continuing TB clinic that’s been in operation 
here. The NGO that usually runs the TB program (COSV) hasn’t come back yet since 
the UN security rating went to “3” for Fangak. Now that it’s down to “2” (more 
secure), the NGO can come back but is waiting to find out if it’s been funded for this 
program. Meanwhile Jill has assumed overall management of all things medical in 
Fangak, including the kala azar (a tropical disease) treatment program, which she’s 
run for years. 


Another difficult thing about being here: it’s not just seeing very poor people all 
the time but the fact that many of them (because, after all, this is a hospital) are in 
very poor physical shape. 
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Patent sitting outside, behind the clinic 


I’ve watched one young man come walking out of the back door of the hospital 
(not 25 yards from our compound), using a walker to steady himself. His knees arc 
huge, but that may just be because his legs are so thin. He exercises every day, and 
once he slumped down on the ground. My initial reaction was to start over to help him 
up but 1 quickly realized that 1 wouldn't be doing him a favor by helping him; he had 
to learn to help himself. 

People are thin, but they don’t seem to be starving. There's World Food Program 
grains and milk powder stored here and those that need help are getting it. However, 
there’s no government here yet, so municipal issues are on hold. But this town is in 
better shape than the vast majority of South Sudan towns. It sits on a tributary of the 
White Nile and has a growing market area that’s supplied by boats that come upriver 
from Malakal, two days away. It also has an airstrip, which most villages don’t have. 
Jill said having the peace treaty has changed SO much lor these people. Until earlier 
this year, before there was boat traffic up and down the Nile, few had ever held any 
manufactured items in their hands. Now, with the aid and the commerce, many of 
them have plastic cups, some who’ve been involved with the TB or kala azar project 
have mosquito nets, a blanket and a bucket. 

They’re very grateful. 




Fangak Update #4 

Nov. 29 th 

This morning 1 watched the sun rise up behind the trees on the shore of this 
White Nile tributary. As it got bigger and bigger I got to thinking that somewhere 
about 5 hours east of here, people in the Indian Ocean or thereabouts were looking at 
the same sun, directly above them. We're not too far north of the equator here in 
Fangak, and the solar panels and Sat system point up towards the zenith. Speaking of 
the sun, this has been a very productive day* With Peter Pok’s help (he’s a TB patient 
who has one more month of daily treatment and he’s cured!! He says he used to cough 
a LOT and I haven’t seen him cough at all! He's very happy to be almost cured and to 
have this part time job helping me for a couple hours every morning... So with Peter’s 
help) we wired my tukul for a 12v/12w light, fixed the connection to one of the two 
solar panels (we couldn’t figure out WHY the two new batteries weren't holding their 
charge for longer...turned out one of the solar panels wasn't even hooked up any¬ 
more!), and took down an old wire that used to run from Jill’s tukul to the hospital 
(Peter climbed a tree to get the wire down- I think he’s older than I, but wanted to do 
it, so...) 
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Two solar panels charge 2 12v batteries in Jill's tukul 


While we were working, a dog started yelping not far away and soon dashed into 
our compound, threw herself onto a pile of old reeds, trying to cover herself up, 
continued to yelp and whimper and then lay quietly and died. The people who came to 
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look at her said she'd been frightened to death. Jill said she’d probably been kicked 
and died of a collapsed lung or some other internal injury. Someone took her away 

I should describe my tukul. It’s about 15 feet square with a ceiling that comes to 
a high line. The height helps keep the lower part cool. It’s made entirely of mud, 
reeds, branches, sticks, some lumber, twine and some screening. I he window is an 
opening that runs all around from about 2 feet off the dirt floor to about 4 leet up and 
is mostly covered with screening and structural logs...there are a few small holes I he 
screen area is a favorite place for lizards to catch bugs, both inside and outside I he 
roof is layered straw and thatch and it comes down so low that l have to lean way 
down to get in my door. There’s room for a lot of things that will be given away at 
Christmas, and also several bags of sugar (100kg each) and dried milk and mosquito 
netting and blankets and buckets.. .all very tempting. I keep my door locked most of 
the time. 


Religious parades came by often and loud 

Turns out the drumming and chanting at night comes from the local Catholic 


Church choir and a nearby Presbyterian Church choir. 



About 90 TB patients are treated every day 


I just returned from taking height measurements for the TB clinic. One 12 year- 
old girl was so sick she couldn’t stand up for the measurement and we had to lie her 
on the wooden structure and push her knees down as much as she could tolerate to 
approach her proper height. She was so thin, I could put my thumb and forefinger 
around her leg above her ankle (about 1 Vi inch diameter). 


Fangak Update #5 
Dec. 1 st 

In the Nuer language “Mah leh!” is the common greeting, meaning “How are 
you?” (Or “are you at peace?”) The response is a quick succession of “Maleh mgua, 
maleh mdeet, maleh mgua” which loosely translates into “1 am good, I am well, I am 
good.” 


A couple of days ago Jill gave me a “security talk”.. .what to pack in a run 
away” bag which 1 would grab and take directly to a nearby boat to cross the river and 
get away from potential problems. There are still people in South Sudan who are on 
power trips, despite the peace accord with North Sudan. Inter tribal conflict is ancient 
so the north doesn’t have to do very much to keep the south from truly unifying. 11 s 
sad...but... 



Another common greeting, “Jin athin”, means “You still alive?” and the 
response: “an athin” means “I’m OK.” 



This community on a tributary of the White Nile (the Blue and White Nile come 
together at Khartoum and the Nile flows north from there to the Mediterranean), is a 
former British colonial outpost. 
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There are old, yellow 
painted, derelict buildings that 
used to house administrative 
offices, a prison compound, a 
hospital and living quarters for 
the British settlement. There are 
even some railroad tracks that go 
nowhere. (I later found out that 
they were used as structural 
beams). After a particularly bad 


flood a few years ago, the govern¬ 
ment decided to build a “New 
Fangak” down river and so Fangak 
became “Old Fangak”. But “New 
Fangak” has since changed its name 
again, so Fangak is once more, just 
“Fangak”. 
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A pose for the camera 

The presence of a market here, which provides some basics such as salt, textiles, 
grains, batteries and some clothing, etc., has given Fangak a sense of hope that this 
could become a vibrant community. Right now, many of the people who come here are 
looking for medical or food aid. Some have come from Darfur to get away from the 
fighting. But there is an indigenous population that lives off its farm animals and 
some crops. 



Cows are everywhere 


In front of the clinic 


Onions on display in market 


W Cows are of particular importance to this society. The cattle are known as the 

“bank accounts” and the goats and chickens are the “cash”. Many of society’s transac¬ 
tions are completed with the giving and taking of cows, such as: a bride might cost a 
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Getting shade where they can get it. 


groom 20-30 cows to the bride’s family; a malicious death might cost the criminal 
several cows over the course of several years. 

The tensions that have existed for centuries between tribes continue to show 
themselves, even as South Sudan (animistic and partially Christian) looks towards 
independence from North Sudan (Muslim). This is a Nuer region and among the 
residents here in Fangak are some Dinka and others which have had traditional 
differences. Language and dialect differences can get in the way as can political and 
social differences. 

One of the biggest hopes in South Sudan is that the tribes can live peacefully 
with their differences so as to allow a united South Sudan to come into existence after 
an election in the next few years. Fangak, being on a major river, will become more 
and more important as a linking community between the Southern and Northern parts 
of South Sudan and between South and North Sudan, should independence come to 
be. 

Currently, because of budgeting issues and a slightly raised level of security 
concern, COSV, an Italian aid agency that has been operating a TB Treatment 
program here, is absent. “Dr. Jill” (Jill Seaman) has been supervising the COSV work 
as well as her own clinic/hospital and nurse/aide training courses. She’s also taken on 
the creation of latrine pit facilities for the hospital while ensuring that a basic nutrition 
program continues for malnourished children. 

What’s particularly amazing about a lot of her work is that it’s done without 



Nuer men and others playing dominoes 


formal financing from an aid agency. COSV provides funding for the nurses and TB 
support staff but Dr. Jill pumps a lot of her own money into the work she does at the 
hospital, clinics and course work. 

If you’re looking for a worthy cause to support, in the Christmas spirit, I highly 
recommend a gift in someone’s name, to help Dr. Jill’s work here in Fangak. There 
can be very few other projects that have such a direct relationship between the funds 
raised and the funds used on site. Please take a look at her web site for information on 
making a donation. It’s at www.sudantbproiect.org . 

Fangak Update #6 

Dec. 5 ,h 

I f you want to say “Good morning” in Nuer, the language of the Fangak region, 
you say: “tchieh bak kamal”. “Tchieh boot kamal” is “good noon-time” and “Tchieh 
thiang kamal” means “good evening”. 

Early this morning, about 7, I went to the hospital (a large room with about 16 
beds) to watch how the nurses take care of their patients. Jill has instituted a new 
patient registry and wants me to see if the nurses are filling in the information 
properly. There was some confusion this morning when one nurse initialed an injec¬ 
tion for a boy who didn’t show up, but didn’t initial an injection for a woman he had 
just treated. The system will work well once all the nurses understand it. I’ll attend the 
morning treatments for the next couple of weeks or so, to provide some continuity and 
oversight. 
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Last Saturday night Jill set up her iBook on the patio in front of the hospital and 
started showing a DVD of Bonanza episodes. This was after dark and within 10 
minutes there must have been a crowd of 60 or more young and old people crowded 
around the small screen. Those who could understand English had a hard time 
hearing because there was a constant barrage of commentary from everyone else. Just 
the novelty of the moving pictures was enough to enthrall the throngs in this place 
where the only other electronic entertainment is battery (or solar/dynamo) powered 
short wave radio. Once a week, on Saturday nights, we’ll select a DVD from the 
several l brought, and expose the folks to strange places and people far from here. It’s 
something to do. 


Often at night there’s a smell of burning grass in the air. Last night it was so 
thick I thought the marsh might be on fire. Apparently the farmers bum a lot of the 
fields at this time of year, in preparation for planting. The smoke also keeps the 
mosquito concentrations down. The flies don’t seem to be bothered, though. 

At night (and just before dawn) our local bats (2 or 3 of them) come out of their 
homes and fly around our mosquito tents, going after whatever they can find. It’s a 
strange sensation to be about a foot away from a bat as it zooms around the tent. This 
afternoon, when 1 opened my tukul door, I was surprised by two swallows that had 
flown through a small hole in the screening. A soon as I opened the door all the way 
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Jill’s tukul and our bug tents 
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and stepped back, they Hew out. 

This afternoon Jill invited 3 of the nurses and me to have tea in the market. 
Quite an experience for a first-timer! We sat on benches around a cooking area 
(charcoal in wire mesh cradle with tea pot on top) The lady poured 3-4 teaspoons of 
sugar into each 5 ounce glass (which she had cleaned in a plastic pan on the dusty dirt 
floor). Into each glass she then poured hot water through a sieve which contained the 
tea. I think “tea-flavored sugar” would be an accurate description. Jill says all the 
sugar helps people get going on hot afternoons. It sure woke ME up! 

It’s early evening now, 6:30. And it’s cooling off. This is the time of day (along 
with early morning) when it’s easy to think of this place as a paradise. The air is very 
clean (there’s no wind to stir up the dust), the incredible bird population is calling 
above the “sound foundation” of insects. The sky is a symphony of colors, the full 
moon has just come up (tomorrow it will rise after dark! ) and the cattle and dogs are 
quiet. Sure there are dangers. There are snakes and scorpions and crocodiles. But 
they’re not interested in hurting unless they're threatened (except crocodiles, which 
Tve yet to see...well, I haven’t seen any snakes or scorpions yet, either). At night, 
when the scorpions and snakes might be seen, you use a flashlight and don't walk out 
into the scrubland, bushes, marshes or other places they might be. You NEVER reach 
under anything on the ground to pick it up or turn it over. Use a stick first. 

There’s a faint sweetness in the air, probably the smell of cow manure which is 
pretty much everywhere since the cows are everywhere. Just something to get used to. 



They’re everywhere, they’re everywhere. 
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Ifimgak Update #7 

Dec. 8 ,h 

The Nucr greeting for “How are you?” is “Mai poin do?” It actually means 
"how’s your body?” The answer, “Poin da gua” means , “it is well.” 

One of the local COSV workers has gone home. (COSV is the NGO who's ex¬ 
patriot workers were pulled out because of security concerns). The local worker’s 
home is over a day’s walk north and we don’t know when he’ll be back. He went home 
because a South Sudan militia swept through his community and took a lot of cows. 

I his was a pay-back attack for some incident in the past. It could lead to retributions 
and fighting but we’re hoping the talk of going home to try to work for a peaceful 
resolution, doesn’t turn out to be just talk. 

Last week there was a horrible break in the South Sudan peace agreement when 
militia members supported by North Sudan fought with members of the South Sudan 
military in Malakal, a day and half down river from here by boat. Hundreds were 
killed and the President of North Sudan and his vice president, who is also the 
president of South Sudan, both went to Malakal to try to defuse the tension. Appar¬ 
ently they’ve been successful but the BBC says people are still very concerned that 
fighting could break out again at any time. This land certainly has a track record of 
retributive violence. 

Jill assures me that if there’s any indication of the violence heading in this 
direction, we’ll cross the river by boat and either fly out from our local air strip or 
walk to a nearby airstrip. I’m not concerned....but I'm listening to the news and the 
scuttlebutt. 

This was a day of electrical work. I detached a solar panel array from a very 
poorly (and dangerously) wired jumble of wires at the hospital, exposed all the wires 
and reattached them, carefully wrapping tape around each connection to insulate it. 1 
then extended one of the wires into the lab and attached a cigarette lighter-type outlet 
so we can easily attach a DC to AC inverter to power the microscope. I’m pretty sure 
an electrician I know would be proud of my handiwork, although probably NOT of the 
time it took! 

Yesterday I observed Jill doing a wound cleaning and closure. A 10-year-old boy 
had fallen out of a tree and ripped open his buttocks on a branch on the way down. 

The wound was a ragged V that needed a lot of deep cleaning before it could be 
sutured closed. Normally Jill wears a headlamp while doing surgery but it was bright, 
mid day and she hadn’t thought it would be needed. The wound, however, was quite 
deep and her probing for foreign matter and dead tissue took her into the dark. I was 
able to shine my small, but very bright LED key chain right into the wound at the just 
right angles to allow for good illumination. It feels good to know 1 made a difference! 

This afternoon a UN humanitarian aid plane landed at our airstrip. It’s the first plane 
to have landed here since I came on November 20th. It had been sent by the security 
office to check to see if the airstrip is safe to use and apparently it passed. We hope 
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that means there’ll be more planes coming with medical and support supplies like 
kerosene, etc. As the plane circled to land, I found myself looking up at it and 
thinking of it as a link home. 

The moment passed and I went back to helping set up a pressure cooker that will be 
used to sterilize surgical equipment. We successfully treated a first batch of forceps 
and hemostats, etc. to one atmosphere (15 psi) of steam pressure for 15 minutes. It 
took an hour in all as the kerosene pressure stove is not as efficient as a larger 
electric or gas stove. Now “Francis”, who runs the surgery room and changes 
dressings, will know how to fire up the stove and prepare the cooker with water, etc. 
Up until now he’s had to clean the equipment chemically. 

When 1 go home. I’ll order two replacement gaskets for the cooker. 

Fangak Update #8 
Dec. 10th 



Waiting to see Dr. Jill 



Dr. Jill sees patients all day long. They even 
poke their heads into our compound before 
dawn to see if anyone’s up yet. When she’s 
teaching a class or treating someone, patients 
will come and sit in our compound and wait for 

her to show up. The local staff runs a morning clinic between 7 and 8 and then Jill 
supervises late morning, afternoon and evening clinics. 


Dr. Jill assigns nurses 
their duties 


A clinic is a very public affair. Jill and a nurse/translator sit opposite each other and 
are surrounded by people wanting to be seen. She diagnoses all comers, prescribing 
and issuing medication and or treatment. The table at which they sit is piled with pill 
bottles and other medications and instruments. 


Here are a few of the complaints I heard while watching an evening clinic for a half 
hour recently. - 

“the back side of my knee is all puffed up with fluid and hurts” Jill drains some 




Mostly women and children 


Always a kind word for the kids 


of the fluid and gives the woman a steroid injection that might relieve the pressure 
for a while...but the problem won’t go away and the patient will have to live with it. 

“I have a pain between my legs” Jill asks the translator to take the man away 
from the clinic and in private find, more specifically, what the problem is. She then 
speaks with the man through the translator, privately. 

“My child has a fever. Maybe he has malaria.” Jill asks a nearby staff nurse to do 
a “paracheck” for the disease and hands the mother some fever reducing pills. The 
“paracheck” uses a drop of the patient’s blood to indicate, within 15 minutes, the 


Fluid extraction in the bush 
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presence or absence of malaria. The test is negative. 

“My back hurts me here (about halfway down her back). Maybe I have spinal 
TB,” Jill had ordered a TB test on the elderly woman and assures her that she doesn’t 
have spinal TB but that she is probably suffering from the loss of bone density and that 
she will have to learn to live with the inconvenience of the back pain and take care not 
to lift heavy things anymore. 

When she’s not doing clinic work she’s following up on treatments (doing 
rounds) of the inpatients, doing minor (and sometimes not so minor) surgery and 
working to find ways to bring in more medicines. 

Right now, because of the raised level of security concern, the NGO that pays the 
local staff (COSV) and left Fangak in March, says it won’t send medicines because it's 
afraid the shipment will fall into the wrong hands. So, Jill has to organize, and pay for 
her own flight. Each flight can cost around 5 thousand US dollars since it’s about 3 
hours round trip from the staging area (“Loki”) in northern Kenya. 

Jill’s commitment to the work in Sudan is the stuff of legends! When people 
hear that she's returned to South Sudan, they travel for days, cross-country, to see her. 
One mother brings her boy back every Christmas to see Jill because, without her 
intervention, the boy would have died. His brother, who didn’t know that his father's 
Kalashnikov was loaded, had shot him. The wound was unbeatable in the bush and 
Jill’s persistent calling of contacts on her sat phone finally brought a commitment of 
an emergency flight evacuation of the child. It took 3 days before the flight came on 
Christmas day and in all that time, Jill stayed with the child making sure that his 
exposed intestines were kept properly moist and that bleeding and bacteria were kept 
to a minimum. 


Fangak Update #9 
Dec. 11 th 

As 1 sit in Jill’s Tukul (where the computer and her office are), it’s after dark. 
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there’s someone drumming off 
downriver somewhere.. .oops 
someone else is drumming upriver 
also (upriver is south, BTW)... the 
insects are loud and so are the 
babies crying. But the cows are 
quiet as, for some reason, are the 
radios. It’s been a hot, humid, 
windy and dusty day. But the 
evening is cooling off and it’s time 
to relax. 


Waiting for kala azar treatment Today (and yesterday) 1 spent 

with the Comboni’s. (There are four 
members of the Comboni Catholic 
Order living here. Father Antonio and Father 
Roberto have been in Sudan for decades, Father 
Christian only a few years and Brother Raniero 
for over a year) Brother Raniero is helping me 
build screens for the kala azar building, 
something that requires a lot of squatting to put 
the pieces together on the ground. I'm discover¬ 
ing how knees don’t like to be squatted on when 
they become a certain age! Anyway, the frames 
have been cut and screwed together and the 
screening and chicken wire have been installed 
on all but 2 of the 8 windows...so we're almost 
done. Tomorrow or Thursday Raniero will haul 
his portable generator to the building and use 
his power drill to prepare the metal window 
Bravely waiting for her frames, 
daily shot 
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High energy milk for young kala azar 
patient 


The kala azar building is 
where people gather every day, 
except Sunday, to receive a shot of 
medicine which is quite painful to 
take. After getting the shot, each 
child is given a large cup of high 
energy milk. Patients need to get the 
shots for 30 days before they’re 
cured of this infectious tropical 
disease, so a lot of people end up 
moving here with their families 
(like many of the TB patients) for 
the duration of the treatment. They 
build their own tukuls or use tukuls 
others have left behind. 
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“Tall Peter” and some of his family 



On Sunday, “Tall Peter”, who runs the TB treatment center with half a dozen 
support staff of case finders and aids, guided Jill and me on a walk to his family tukul 
about 3 miles away. We followed a path that took us across what used to be Fangak’s 
air strip, a massive area between grown trees, that’s now full of scrub grass, shrubs 
and bushes (and snakes, probably). And then walked passed many tukul homes and 
through small “forests” of short trees. The path was full of potholes created by the 
“black cotton” earth which shrinks as it dries in the dry season. 

The tukul homes in the country are spread out with only a few having more 
than 2 or 3 tukuls together. This allows families to gather their cattle near their 
homes. 

When we arrived at “Tall Peter’s” home, we were greeted by one of his wives 
and some of his children. Tall Peter has another wife in another village and is about to 
marry a third woman, for whom he’s already paid her father 12 cows. We enjoyed 
some very hot, sweet tea in his tukul, met his wife-to-be who seemed like she might be 
under 20, and started back home. 1 took 2 liters of water with me and finished it before 
getting home. 


Fangak Update #10 

Dec. 14 th 

I’ve been going to the hospital every morning at 7 to help the nurses with their 
routines. Today I took everyone’s temperature, which involves setting up the digital 
thermometer and placing it into the patients’ armpits. Sometimes the devices will 
beep, once a steady temperature has been reached, and sometimes they don’t beep, so I 
spent a lot of time waiting, just to be sure I got an accurate temp. Mundane, but good 
data’s important. 

I just left Jill after watching one half of a two-eye operation. She and Francis 



Dr Jill and Francis doing minor surgery It looks worse than it is 
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Posing for the camera 


I've been using Jill’s digital camera to catch some of the sights, scenes and 
people of Fangak. This is a huge problem since everyone wants to have their picture 
taken and then, they want me to be sure to get them a print (somehow). There’s only 
so much of that I can do because it will involve printing the pictures at home and then 
mailing them to someone who will be flying in to work with Jill, sometime in the 
future. 


deteriorating. I he lashes scraped the eyes. The disease is called trachoma. I was 
fascinated to tmd out that, even though I’ve had 2 year’s experience (many years ago) 
in surgical work, after about 20 minutes of watching injections, cutting and suturing, 
my head told me to leave the room...which I did. I guess it’s not like riding a bike. 

Bees have become a huge headache. A swarm almost took over the hospital, a 
food storage room and a closet near the medical supply room. Last night, men built 
up smoky fires to drive them out but many have returned today. What to do!? (that’s 
one of Jill’s favorite expressions) 


There’s a presumption among the people who don’t have a grasp of western 
culture (most people here) that if they want something from us, they just need to ask 
for it. Nothing gets “stolen”, supposedly, it just gets “borrowed”. And “I want your 
shoes” is something I hear once a week. Jill says just to answer: “Seeleh door” which 
means, approximately, “never mind”, and we both laugh in understanding. 




Hot from the oven pose 


Fangak Update #11 
Dec. 14 ,h 

It’s Dec. 14th and there’s more and more talk about the approach of Christmas. 
Fangak has two church congregations. Catholic and Presbyterian. They both are 
making Christmas plans so there should be a lot to experience shortly. Much of the 
clothing, fabric and other articles that 1 brought will find their ways into other hands 
soon, and I’ll be able to return home with just a backpack. When I arrived in Nairobi I 
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Coining downstream from the south 



Comboni visitors & medical supplies 
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had about 100 kg of baggage in 3 
checked bags. 

This afternoon a motorboat 
arrived from an upriver town 2 
hours away. It carried two Comboni 
Order VIPs and several large boxes 
of medicines that Jill had ordered on 
an emergency basis. The boxes had 
been flown to the other village 
instead of Fangak since there’s still 
a raised security level here. 



Manv hands make light work 

A chain of people, including 
Jill and me, carried the boxes from 
the muddy shore by the boat, to the 
hospital storage room about 200 
meters away. Jill has ordered 
another batch of medicines and 
supplies to be delivered about 
January 2nd. This is when her 
charter plane flies in with Heather, 
a Physician’s Assistant, who will be 
working with Jill for about a month. 




I've decided to take my leave 
of Jill and Fangak when Heather 
arrives. I his decision came to me 
a Her an intense week of thought. I 
had planned on staying until early 
I ebruary but I’ve realized that I’m 
no longer as resilient and flexible as I once 
was I his has come as a hard blow to my ego, 
but then I knew before I came that I might 
not be able to take the conditions very well. I 
console myself with the thought that 1 will be 
leaving after being “on the ground” for over 
h weeks. I have absolutely NO regrets at 
having come to work with “Dr. Jill”. My only 
regret is that 1 thought I could commit to a 
longer stay. 


Dr. Jill carries medical supplies from 
the boat 


Posing with 20 kg of 
supplies on my head 


Committing to the future is a BIG 
problem here (and in most parts of South 
Sudan). No one knows if the peace will last, 
so plans to establish community governing 
structures, schools, water and sanitation, 
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health clinics and hospitals, etc. arc all very much in a fluid state. Last night Jill and I 
visited the Comboni Order’s compound and had a long chat with the two visitors and 
the resident priests. The Combonis are considering whether or not to encourage 
development of a hospital here by an NGO that’s considering it. Jill’s more concerned 
with having a couple more rooms for current needs rather than jumping to a new 
hospital and all the logistical and managerial issues that that would raise. The primary 
needs for Fangak right now are water and sanitation, and for the clinic, a few extra 
diagnosis and treatments rooms. The NGO that’s proposing the hospital apparently 
might be willing to provide support but only if no other NGO would be involved. Jill 
and the Combonis would need to oversee the project. There always seem to be condi¬ 
tions. 


Fangak Update #12 

Dec. 17 th 

There’s bird here that calls “what to do!” over and over again. It might be an 
African Collared Dove, or one of the many other doves in Africa, but it’s always here 
and it's always calling. Maybe that’s where Jill got her expression, “what to do!” 1 
know it’s a translation of a Nuer expression of shrugging acceptance, and in this “bush 
medicine” environment, where clear and easy solutions to life and death problems 
(and mundane, daily problems, and all in between) are often illusive, it's completely 
appropriate. 

Today is Sunday. A “day of rest”. 

There are no open clinics, no TB treatment and no kala azar treatment. Every¬ 
one knows. This doesn’t stop people from being sick though, and Jill has spent the 
whole day treating about 2 dozen people for Malaria, TB, bladder blockage (for which 
she performed some pretty complicated surgery), a man with a huge cancerous growth 
on the side of his head, numerous babies and children with various complaints, a man 
who just arrived from Malakal with a crushed Finger, a woman with a high fever who 
had a fit last night and ran off into the dark. Her relatives brought her back today and 
she fought with them and the nurses and Jill. She had to be restrained so she could be 
given medication. 

Today is Sunday. A day of rest. 

What to do! 

PS 

I just finished this when Jill came storming in, saying “what to do, what to do, 
what to do!” It was so funny!! I explained what I had just written and she said “well, 
the day’s not over yet!” grabbed a tomato CupASoup and some hot water from our 
thermos, took a sip and went back to the clinic. 


I Milgilk Update #13 

\Ui 2ir 

hi! in in an impossible situation. From 
early morning until late at night, people 
approach her, wherever she is, for help with a 
new or ongoing problem. 

I just left her after watching how she dealt 
with 7 patients who missed morning clinic. One 
man, lying on the dusty brick ground beside his 
walking stick, his head on a piece of brick, had 
a huge swelling on the side of his neck and 
check. She told me he would probably die soon 
and told him that he could stay on a hospital 
bed and be given pain killers and other medica¬ 
tion to help as much as possible. Three old 
women shoved their patient history cards at her, 
as did 2 mothers of crying children. All had 
missed clinic and didn’t want to wait until 
afternoon clinic. It’s hard to turn down people 
who are in pain. The nurses can help a lot with 
translations and following her prescriptions but 
Jill s the only one who can diagnose and 
prescribe. The flood of patients is seemingly 
endless. 

This afternoon she taught me how to do a 
“paracheck”, a malaria test. Earlier I told her I 
felt strange, as a layman, pricking a patient’s 




linger for the blood test. But I now see that I 
can help relieve a little bit of pressure by doing 
the simple tests. So from now until 1 
leave, I can help by giving 
“parachecks” to potential malaria 
patients. I’ll also be taking the 
evening temperatures of all admit¬ 
ted patients. 


This morning, Peter Pok and I 
with Brother Raniero’s help, 
screwed in the last of the eight, 
screened windows in the kala azar 
building. Raniero and I had made 
them last week. Right now there’s 
not a great need for the screens 
since the mosquitoes only come out 


Preparing the windows 
for screens 


Holding the screen as Brother 
Raniero screws it on 
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at night, for the most part. But in rainy season they'll be much appreciated. 

While Peter and 1 were installing the screens, the nurses, cleaners, technicians 
and Jill were cleaning the hospital building. 



The patients were moved out into shady areas while ancient cobwebs and dirt 
and grunge were swept off the building with long-handled brooms. Jill took on the job 
of scrubbing the walls in the ward....something that looked like it hadn t been done in 
YEARS. Later, I helped scrub some of the wall and quickly realized I didn't want to 
think about what I was scrubbing off! It looks a lot better now, but it’s still a bush 
clinic, with holes in the screens, doors that don’t close properly and one small fluores¬ 
cent lamp for the whole room. The dust comes right in and covers everything quickly. 

What to do! 
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Fangak Update #14 
Dec. 21 st 

I’ve planted 12 potato plants 
behind the tukul and Peter Pok 
(who’s a farmer) said to pour on 5 
buckets of water in the early 
morning and late afternoon every 
day (I think he meant for a couple of 
days, cuz that’s just too much 
water!) 


Dr. Jill scrubs the hospital wall I walk about 75 yards to the 

river (the locals call it the “Po” but 

on the map I think it’s called the A1 Zeraf, or something like that...this is the Zeraf 
region...Zeraf is “giraffe” ...but they say I won’t see any!!!) 



Preparing the ground was a real chore since, when this dirt is dry, it becomes 
like rock. Even when it’s wet it’s very dense and hard to work with. But just maybe the 
I 2 bits of potato, with lots of eyes on each bit, will sprout and take off. I might get to 
see some growth before I leave. 

The finger-pricking has been going well...two of the 5 kids I’ve done didn’t even 
react!! Of course the adults wouldn’t. There’s a real “thing” about being able to take 
pain in this culture. So far....(knock on wood) I’ve found no malaria patients!! 
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Tonight Father Antonio and Brother Raniero are coming to dinner. We’ll serve 
them spaghetti since they never prepare it for themselves. 

Raniero is leaving Fangak tomorrow for a village 1 1/2 days walk from here, and 
Antonio is preparing for Christmas services which, he says will involve a lot of 
drumming and chanting (caroling) and even a play, complete with sheep (little kids on 
all fours) Mary and Joseph and a baby and angels and shepherds. He expects around 
300 people to show up for Christmas Mass! 



/ation. Three bare hanging light bulbs lit the area which about 1500 people filled. The 
lights kept flickering off and on and there was a great deal of confusion but everyone 
seemed happy to be together, anticipating the arrival of Mary and Joseph who came 
wandering in among the crowd, asking if anyone knew of a place for Mary to lie 
down. Then a gang of kids walked in and out of the crowd, shepherded by a couple of 
adults with sticks. We didn’t get to hear the baby but he was “bom” and suddenly a 
band of soldiers from Herod’s army showed up, looking threatening and ominous. The 
lead soldier spoke into a “walkie talkie” with HQ for a while and then they left. 


Yesterday 1 climbed a tree to loosen an electric wire we didn’t need anymore. 1 
jumped down the 4-5 feet and landed well. However, my right knee has decided that I 
shouldn’t have jumped down and now there’s a rather unpredictable little pain that 
comes and goes...no swelling, so Jill says we’ll just see how it goes. You d think 1 d 
know better, right?! Well, it WAS a good landing!!! 


Fangak Update #15 

Dec. 23 rd 20:00UTC 

A very strange scene! 

I am in my bug tent. The stars are shining brightly. 

The Catholics and Presbyterians are drumming and chanting (singing?) in 
separate, seemingly competing groups (not really competing, just marching passed 
each other with great passion and volume!) 

And...on short wave BBC, a production of King Lear in front of an audience at 
the Globe Theatre!! (Katie, Margaret , Greg and I attended a King Lear production at 
the Globe in 2001!!) 

An interesting combination: stars, insects calling, drums and “caroling” and 
King Lear!! 

Now to turn off my head light. 

It’s now Christmas Eve and Fangak has been alive with drumming and chanting 
and singing and church services since yesterday afternoon. The Presbyterians and 
Catholics have held at least two services already today. At midnight there’ll be a 
community event in which Mary and Joseph and Jesus and all the other cast members 
in the Christmas story, make their appearance. 

This year, apparently, the number of people in Fangak is down considerably. In 
years past, thousands of people from surrounding communities would gather here for 
the Christmas celebrations. This year, probably because of the Malakal attacks, the 
communities are all having their own festivities. So the numbers are down but the 
volume is still up! Last night I used my earplugs but still tossed and turned with the 
drumbeats and chants. 

Now it’s Christmas morning and the drumming and chanting started up about 
6:30. Late last night the Presbyterians (and apparently a few other Protestant groups 
from nearby communities) gathered for a video about the birth of Jesus and a dramati- 



.lill and I had been told there were chairs for us up front but we wanted to move 
over to the Catholic church for their celebration. A smaller group gathered under the 
new metal roof. About 900 people sang and chanted to the drums while Father 
Antonio watched. Eventually Mary and Joseph showed up and Jesus was born and a 
gang of Herod's men came running in, all decked out in tree/bush camouflage, with 
large branches for guns. By this time it was about 12:30 am and Jill and I decided 
we'd experienced the best, so we called it a day. The drumming continued well into 
the early hours. 


So, Merry Christmas from Fangak! 




Christmas morning Catholics spill out of the new church 


There’s no work today! Except Jill has to tend to all the patients along with 
whichever of the nurses eventually show up (schedules are sometimes loosely fol- 
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The Presbyterians congregate outside 


lowed). I’ve helped her by taking all the temperatures and draining a catheter bag, etc. 

This morning I’ll begin preparing a simple Christmas lunch for Father Antonio 
and us. Jill will make a white sauce for the canned green beans. 

Fangak Update #16 

Dec. 27th 

Yesterday Jill and I passed out clothes to most of the TB patients. We had 
children’s clothing and T-shirts and some adult clothes and hats that I brought in and 
that Jill had on hand. There were about 70 patients and not everyone was happy, to say 
the least. But it was gratifying to see an old man walking around town today with an 
old Common Ground Fair T-shirt from Maine’s annual organic fair, and an another 
man wearing an old CISV Village t-shirt from Maine’s 1990 Doris Allen Village in 
Old Town. 

Today I helped keep track of the number of sacks of wheat being distributed to 
the TB patients. Each patient received a half a sack, or 25 kilos, so patients were 
called in pairs and had to drag each sack out of the warehouse room, and take it 
somewhere where it could be divided. An interesting cultural phenomenon: when an 
old lady struggled to drag a 50 kilo bag by herself, one of the TB workers laughed at 
her struggle. This wasn’t a malicious laugh, but an openly exuberant and boisterous 
laugh. The old lady didn’t seem to mind. Eventually the worker helped her, and other 
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older and incapacitated patients. 

I'm beginning to think about the message I can bring home with me from 
Fangak. I can come home with the safe assumption that no one can be happy about the 
amount of suffering there is in the world, and that most people are aware that there are 
thousands of “Fangaks”, some even in rich countries. What I’m struggling with is how 
to answer the question, “What can we do? What can any one person do?” Well, my 
obvious, flippant answer is, “Not much!” 

There’s the old story about the guy who kept jumping into the river to save 
people who were drowning in the fast current. A passerby asked what he was doing 
and he said, “These people are drowning! Someone’s got to save them!” The passerby 
said, “Why don’t you go upriver and find out why they’re getting in trouble in the first 
place?” 


“Upriver” for Fangak and the many other impoverished South Sudan communi¬ 
ties, is actually “downriver”, in North Sudan. The problem is political and has to do, 
in the end, with natural resources and particularly oil. The south has it, the north 
wants it. The north is powerful, the south is weak. (It’s more complicated historically, 
but...) 



Dr. Jill hands out clothing to TB patients 
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So what can individuals do? It’s trite hut... our representatives need to know 
we’re aware of the sufTering caused by the politics of oil in the world and that we bear 
a big responsibility for it as over-consumers. We need to make sure our country is 
doing everything it can to bring peace and stability to places like South Sudan, so the 
people can finally get ahead a little (like maybe build a school; sanitation system; 
clean, dependable water supply; modern, staffed health clinic; roads; communications) 

Of course rich people (which we ALL are, compared to these people in Fangak) 
can give money to organizations, and that’s the only way most organizations can keep 
doing their work. (Some people think giving materials {in-kind donations} is the 
answer, but I’ve heard that most organizations have a tough time dealing with donated 
items and so they only accept funds.) 

Giving funds (philanthropy) can be greatly bolstered by giving time and effort. 
There are several books and web sites available that list and describe the dozens of 
groups around the world who make use of volunteers, (a good book: “How to Live 
Your Dream of Volunteering Overseas”, http://www.volunteeroverseas.org/html/ 
index.html ; a good website: The International Volunteer Programs Association 
(IVPA), http://www.volunteerintemational.org ) Many, if not most, of these groups 
charge the volunteers to cover the expense of their being on-site. When I first heard 
that, I thought, “well, how ungrateful!” but I quickly realized it’s the only sensible and 
efficient thing to do. 

People have said this experience will change my life. I'm not sure in what way, 
just yet, but I know I’VE changed! 


Fangak Update #17 

Dec. 29 th 

Wherever I go, as I approach children, even as young as 2 or 3, they’ll hold out 
their right hand, and say “mahleh!”. They get a big charge out of shaking a white 
person's hand, as do the adults. Mothers and older sisters carrying kids will come up 
and hold out the babies’ hands to be shaken. Their smiles are infectious (old and 
young) and genuine. 

The kids play with sticks and stones and cans and rolled up plastic (soccer ball). 
All in the dust. Most have flip-flops or shoes of some kind but there are a number of 
really poor kids who wear rags and go barefoot. 

Most of the daytime drumming is done by young boys (7-12?) They will march 
with friends or fellow church members, or they’ll sit in a circle and pound away for 
hours. 

The day after Christmas, the Catholics had a mass baptism of 91 souls, old and 
young. Father Antonio instructed all the mothers how to form the sign of the cross on 
their children’s foreheads and read the baptism passages...some in Nuer and some 
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The Games Night crowd 


translated from English. 

In the evening, f angak held a Games Night. The large playing field was mostly 
surrounded by folks sitting on mats or in chairs they’d brought (plastic chairs are 
appearing as a result of the trading boats from Malakal and other places). 

In one game, blindfolded mothers had to find their child whose clothing had 
been traded with another child in the group. The winner got carried off the field by 
family. 

Then came “blindfold hit-the-drum”... men had to walk about 15 yards, 
blindfolded, stop and hit a drum with their stick. Some came VERY close, but no one 
hit it. 


Then came the Nuer warriors with their metal shields and pretend spears. They 
loped onto the field in perfect unison and made several intricate attacks and feints 
before pairing off and “attacking” each other, hitting the ground with the spears. 

People stayed well after dark, but I left to see if 1 could help Jill in the hospital 
before preparing supper. 

On the third day of Christmas (Wednesday) more games were held on the 
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Playing ‘Find your child’ 



“Tall Peter” just misses the drum 



Fangak Nuer Youth Traditions 
(FNYT) ‘warriors’ strut their stuff 


“commons”. Men had to be the first 
to drink down a scalding hot glass 
of tea. Women with hands tied had 
to scoop up an egg on the ground 
with a spoon in their mouth, and get 
it to a table at the edge of the field. 
The winners (and others) were 
grabbed up by friends and family 
and carried back to their seats. 

Now there’s a she-goat outside 
our tukul. She’ll be part of the 
staff’s feast tonight. Her pathetic 
bleating is a little hard to take. 

What to do!? Jill and I have both 
given her some water, but she’d still 
like to be somewhere else. 


Fangak Update #18 

The Final One 

Dec. 31 st 

For the last 3-4 weeks, we've 
been caring for a young man with a 
bad heart. Jill did everything she 
could for him and when he went 
into renal failure, she kept him 
comfortable. This afternoon he died. 
There’s only so much you can do for 
a bad heart in Fangak and there’s no 
chance of getting the patient to 
Khartoum or Nairobi. It’s way too 
expensive. 

So this afternoon his family 
came and took him away. 

They carried him out of the 
clinic, through a crowd of mothers, 
babies and old folks waiting to see 
Dr. Jill as she treated someone else. 
They buried him in a nearby plot. 

My time in Fangak is almost 
gone. 1 leave on Jan 2nd, with some 
patients that are being flown to a 
nearby town for treatment by MSF 
(Doctors Without Borders). I’ll fly 
on to Loki and catch a plane to 
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Aiming for the ground 


Nairobi for an eventual flight home. I’ve learned a LOT in the 6 weeks I’ve been here. 
I’ve discovered a lot about myself. 

I just started looking at my notebook notes from before I arrived here. 

On 11/17/06, I was in “Loki” (the north Kenya staging town for South Sudan 
relief operations) waiting for my flight to Fangak. I read the following from “Acts of 
Faith” by Philip Caputo, p. 271. 

“Relief work - what a bland phrase, as if it were merely another form of labor. 
But it wasn't. It reaffirmed the human bond. It was the marshalling of resources to 
organize compassion into effective action, for without action, compassion degenerated 
into useless pity.” 

Through the years, 1 feel my compassion has really just been “useless pity”. 

Sure we give funds to causes and that leads to good deeds. But there’s a discon¬ 
nect, a hands-off impersonality about it. Going and doing, I hope, will help me pursue 
service in the years ahead. 

We’ll see! I might only last a month!! I hope not! 

Well, I lasted a little longer than a month, but in all honesty it’s seemed a 
much longer time. I’ve been very uncomfortable with the dust and heat. And it’s not 
even the hot season!! 
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As for how the experience will help me pursue service in the years ahead? I 
understand my limitations much better now than before. Whatever the “action” ends 
up being, it will be for no more than a month and probably not in a hot and dusty 
location. 



Aid plane leaves tukul community 


A final note: 

In the weeks to come, Jill will find out if the COSV folks will be coming back 
to Fangak to take over some of the clinic jobs she’s had to do in their absence. If 
COSV doesn’t return, Jill is faced with the problem of how to pay for the national 
nursing staff. There are a number of NGO’s (like MSF, Merlin, Action Against 
Flunger, etc.) that sometimes jump in to take up the slack when organizations leave. 
Getting one to commit could be difficult. Meanwhile, Fleather will work with Jill for 
about a month, Jill flies to Portland, Oregon for a speaking obligation and then 
quickly back to Fangak, and a team of eye specialists will arrive to perform surgery on 
those in the area who can benefit from corrective eye operations. 

Fangak waits for a municipal administration to take root and begin bringing 
much needed water and sanitation services. And, South Sudan struggles to keep its 
varied peoples together and at peace so a meaningful election can be held in about 4 
years to decide its fate. Will it separate from North Sudan and its Islamists or will it 
decide to stay with the North as one country? Look for the answer to that question to 
become more and more clear in the coming months and years. There’s a lot of emotion 
on both sides. And, of course, oil is involved. 
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January 4, 2007 Thursday 

()n I uosday (1/2/2007), we left the compound at about 11:20 am. Jill had received a 
text message on her satellite phone that the plane would arrive at 12:45pm. 

We made our way (Peter Sunduk, his 3 kids and wife, 2 patients, 1 wife and 2 kids of 
former commissioner-plus 7-10 nurses and other males- and Jill and I) to a place 
called “44”, just opposite the airstrip, across the river. The boat we were to use was 
waiting for us, a little girl was baling a couple of inches of dirty water out of one end 
of it. I gave her a juice jug that was lying nearby. It worked a bit better than her 
hands. No one had a paddle so Jill went back to the compound, returning 20 minutes 
later saying her good paddle had been borrowed by Mut, so they’d have to use a pole 
and a half-paddle made from half a bamboo limb. We all piled in and 2 guys worked 
hard to get us out through the thick swamp grass and reeds, in a narrow channel, to 
the river. They spent 15 minutes polling and paddling up river so we’d hit our 
landing spot on the other side, after crossing through the stiff current. We made it!! 
Got settled in for a 45 minute wait when Jill received another text message saying the 
plane’s ETA was now 2:20 ...grunt, grumble!!! 

f inally...after a pass over to check for animals and people and take a quick look at 
the runway...the pilot made a great landing and Heather Pullen got out and said 
hello. We unloaded lots of boxes and the new solar refrigerator (in 3 boxes). I gave 
Heather my keys and little leatherman on a string, said goodbye to Jill and several 
nurses and we were off...but not before waiting another 5 minutes at the end of the 
runway, both props going, for some cows to clear off the strip!! 

We touched down in Leer, where 2 patients got off to receive surgery from an MSF 
doctor. As we flew over the runway on the way in we buzzed a huge, brand new Volvo 
grader, bright yellow, which was working on the runway. I asked one of the doctors 
about the grader and she said, “oil company”. This is oil exploration country! The 
concession for this area may belong to a Swedish company (Lundin Oil) thus 
explaining the Volvo grader. 

We then took off for Ayod, a tiny town with a tiny airstrip...which ended at one end 
with tall trees. Here we left off Peter Sunduk and his family. Peter is Jill’s latest star 
student who’s finished a lot of courses and is on the way to a medical career. 

So...in Loki, I spent the night as the only guest at Danielo Camp, a retreat run by 
the Diocese of Rumbek (6 bungalows with bathrooms and showers, comfortable bed, 
lounge with satellite TV, beautiful, quiet, park-like compound). 

In the morning (Wed. 1/3), the camp driver took me to the UN compound where I 
used the ATM for Kenyan shillings to pay for the overnight and for Nairobi expenses. 
After a 1 3/4 flight to Nairobi, I dropped off and paid for the analysis of 6 blood 
samples at Nairobi Hospital. A container with a tissue sample leaked formalin all 
over my bag. 

On Thursday 1 found the pathology lab and dropped that off also. 

In order to visit British Air (to try to change my ticket to an earlier date) I had my 
cab driver drop me off at the downtown BA office, and he agreed to pick me up in 1/2 
hour. 
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Before going into the high-rise office building, I was frisked by a guy with a machine 
gun. I showed my passport to a lady behind a desk who wrote down my name and 
gave me a guest pass which I presented to an armed guard who manned the turnstiles 
at the bank of elevators. 

On the 11 th floor, I passed by a desk with 2 security guards, to get into the BA ticket 
office. I took a number: “61” The only person working in the office of ten computer 
terminals, was working on number “56”. 

Finally at 3:26 (I was to meet the cabbie at 3:30) it was my turn. Lucky ME!! A 
change to Friday was easy!! No Charge!! 

I had a delicious Italian meal at Nairobi’s best restaurant of 2004 (cost about $15.) 
Time for a nap! 


January 5 (Friday) 

Early cab ride to the international airport. As we approached it I saw a dozen giraffes 
slowly grazing in the fields beside the airport! A truly memorable, last, close up view 
of Africa! 


At the end of February I received this email from Jill: 

I’m in a plane coming to the US. What a hectic departure from Fangak. 

Leaving arrangements for the eye team in the hands of the national staff - I wonder 
what I forgot to mention? They had no idea we expats use 2 bedsheets... 

1 did a last minute “Jill” thing - a child came to Fangak with a horrendous growth 
around her neck at age 4 months. Within 2 days I was taking her with me to Kenya in 
a typically unorganized Jill fashion (I always tell people I have a faith based 
organization - faith that things will work!) ... We got to Loki - yes it was OK for her 
to come into Kenya - but they had run out of the forms so could we please just stay 
some days in Loki awaiting the forms!!! 

They then suggested their boss had some free (adaptable) forms so that was a better 
deal! But by then - no room on the plane. We did have nice stay with the Comboni’s 
who were finally on their way in... 

Imagine explaining to someone (the baby’s mother) who has never sat in a chair, 
used even a latrine, etc how she must now use diapers! And then organizing that!! 
There were no safety pins to be had. Then I bought her a skirt and blouse she liked - 
imagine my surprise when she got into the car for the airport to Nairobi with only her 
ripped apart tom black slip (you remember the ladies get their babies’ vomit and 
poop, etc all over them so do not wear “proper” clothes when they have a baby). 

We were so late we had to stay the night at the Thomas’ in Nairobi I asked for some 
safety pins - Ruth looked at Donald and said “Dear would you buy her some 
pampers?” Yes, so much easier - though still hard to explain - my lady was horrified 
when I threw them away - she had planned, I guess, to wash the pampers and use 
them in Fangak!) 

Then we finally got to the hospital and of course she freaked out that I was leaving 
(absolutely no one there speaks the language - I did giver her a lesson in turning on 
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(he knobs for water - but so so much more was needed - she was locked into a 
bathroom simply because she had no clue how to open a door).... 

I made it back to Nairobi from that hospital in time to catch the plane and now am in 
I ondon - I’ve done rounds with my guys by phone! And tried talking by phone to my 
poor scared lady in the hospital (her baby is doing fine of course). 


THANKS 

I couldn’t have jumped into an adventure like this without the help and 
encouragement of many people. Katie was totally supportive from the start and 
helped me make all the best decisions. All my relatives and friends wanted to help 
however they could. Of especial help were our physician Dr. Elizabeth Weiss, John 
Yasenchak (Kaitie’s Yoga teacher), my grand-nephew Pepin Mittelhauser and his 
lather Glen for design and layout and Steve Grey for duplication. 

For those impossibly hot days, John Yasenchak taught me the deep relaxation or 
“corpse” pose: 

-on your back with a pillow under your head 
-chin down, eye closed but facing toward your heart 
-regular breathing 

-end with 3 deep breaths through your nose 
-hold exhalation longer 

And Dr. Weiss gave me this: 

“You have worked hard and fast. 

3 deep breaths. 

The first one to let go of what brought you here today. 

The next to bring you to the present moment. 

And the third to be open to what’s to come. 

Carry us all in your back pocket.” 
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For Information about Dr. Jill Seaman and to support her work, visit: 

SOUTHSUDANMEDICALRELIEF.ORG 


Address for Contributions: 
Crosscurrents International Institute 
7122 Hardin-Wapak Rd. 
Sidney, OH 45365 
cci@bright.net 
TEL (937)492-0407 
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